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ASTRONOMY: 
Or, THe Perrections or Gop DispLayep 1N His 

Works. By the Rev. Cyrus Mann, author of a History 

of the Temperance Reformation, Mrs. Allen’s Memoir, &c. 

227 pp. with a frontispiece, and five astronomical plates. 
Published by the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, 

at the Depository, No. 25 Cornhill. 

This book is divided into fourteen chapters. ‘The 
first nine chapters are occupied with an account of 
the Creation—History of Astronomy—the Solar Sys- 
tem—the Earth—the Moon—Eclipses—Attraction of 
Gravitation—and a Multitude of Worlds. Under 
each of these topics many practical remarks are in- 
troduced, adapted to lead the young to contemplate 
the Perfections of the Great Author of all things, as 
displayed in his Works, and to direct their thoughts 
from ‘nature up to nature’s God.” The remaining 
part of the book is taken up in showing how the works 
of creation, scattered through the universe, prove to 
us the divine perfections—the Omnipresence—Om- 
niscience—the Omnipotence—Immutability and Truth 
—and the Benevolence and Justice of God. 

In this volume one of the most interesting sciences 
is made to assist in teaching—illustrating, and en- 
forcing some of the most important and sublime truths 
of the Bible. The following is an extract from this 
work, 

THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

To consider this earth as the only world which 
the Creator has made for the abode of rational 
beings, is to entertain a most diminutive and inad- 
equate idea of his works. He has created not 
one world merely, but many worlds united in the 
same system, and move round the same centre. 
To us, this earth appears larger than all the ce- 
lestial planets which meet the eye. The sun 
looks like a plate of small magnitude; the moon 
appears still smaller and less distinguished by its 

azzling lustre, and the stars seem but twinkling 
points, to adorn and beautify the heavens over our 

eads. “As in other things, so especially in as- 
tronomy, one important end of our being is to cor- 
rect appearances and arrive at the knowledge of 
truth. To the child who first begins to move his 
limbs, all objects appear equally near, and he will 





stretch out his little hands to embrace what is far 
beydnd his grasp. By repeatedly disappointed 
efforts, he becomes acquainted with distances. 
‘Thus from infancy to manhood, and from man- 
hood to old age, we are ever busy in finding some 
reality to supply the place of those false appear- 
ances by which we have before been deceived.” 
‘‘ Go out with me,” said his father Sanford, one 
pleasant evening, to William, a lad of fourteen, 
‘* and I will instruct you respecting the planets of 
the solar system.’’ They walked into an adjoining 
garden which afforded a delightful view of the 
heavenly bodies, when the following conversation 
took place. ‘‘ What do you mean, father,” in- 
quired William, ‘‘by the solar system?” ‘I 
mean,” answered Mr. Sanford, ‘‘the sun, the 
seven planets, the asteroids, together with their 
satellites, or attendants, and the comets. The 





sun is the centre round which the others revolve.” 
William. You do not suppose the earth moves 
round the sun, do you? 


should think the sun moved round us. 


Mr. Sanford, 


centre and hold it up to the west side of a lighted 
candle. Then suppose this ball to be the earth, 
covered with inhabitants, and the wire to be the 
axis on which it turns daily. Now if you turn it 
gradually from you, the candle will appear to those 
people who come out of the shadow into the light, 


candle will come more directly over their heads, 


opposite direction to that in which it was first 
viewed; that is, in the west. Let the candle re- 
present the sun, and it would appear to rise and 
set, and consequently to move; it would also be 
day to all that part of the ball which is towards the 
light. This illustrates the succession of day and 
night. It is day to all that half of the earth, which 
has the sun shining upon it, and night to all the 
rest, 








MORALITY. 





From the Londen Youth's Magazine. 


PUNCTUALITY. 


‘* Father,” said little Edward, ‘‘ what is the 
meaning of Punctuality?” 

Mr. Anderson raised his eyes from the paper 
on which he was writing, and told him to ask his 
brother Henry. , 

A single glance at his elder brother would sat- 
isfy any one that he had heard the query, and felt 
that it applied in some -manner to himself, for his 
face crimsoned as he answered—‘‘ Punctuality— 
let me see,—Punctuality is doing every thing at 
the proper time.” ; 

Henry was possessed of more than ordinary 
talent, of an amiable disposition and an enquiring 
mind, but all his good qualities were tarnished by 
one failing—the want of Punctuality. His papa 
had often seriously talked to him on the subject, 
and now thought it a good opportunity to attempt 
to make an impression on his mind. Taking a 
volume from the bookcase, he handed it to his 
son, saying, ‘‘ Perhaps your brother would like to 
hear a tale which would explain the word more 
clearly, and as I have just finished my letter, I 








will listen while you read it to him.” 





**Oh! a story, a story, papa,’ exclaimed little 
Edward, jumping and clapping his hands, ‘‘ I am 
so pleased.”’ His brother ‘was as fond of stories 
as himself, though perhaps he would have chosen 
a different subject; however, he took the book, ° 
and while Mr. A. arranged some papers in his 
writing desk, he read the following extract:— 

‘** Most of you are acquainted,” said the vene- 
rable Mr. Williams, ‘‘ with part of the history of 
my early years, but there were some incidents 
which befel me in consequence of my want of 
punctuality, and my habits of procrastination, which 
I may not have mentioned to you. The first se- 
vere disappointment my negligence caused me, 
was, on a bright spring morning a few days before 
I was to leave my home, for the first time for school. 

‘* A party of friends had been invited to go up 
to Richmond, to spend the day on the delightful 
banks of the Thames. In the general bustle of 
preparation, I was forgotten; all my brothers and 


I saw the sun rise this} sisters had been too busily employed to remind me 
morning in the east, and he passed along through of the time, when enquiries were made for me, I 

. . ! 
the heavens, until he finally set in the west. 1 


was not ready, and had the mortification of seeing 


|the party sct out, the coach roll away, and leave 
It is true, that was the appear-, 
ance of the sun, as it now is of the moon which| 
you see just rising above the eastern hills. But, 
this appearance was owing to the turning of the. 
earth on its axis from west to east once every day. | one thing I forgot, to intreat that God who heareth ° 
Take a ball and pass a wire or needle through its| 


me to my solitary reflections. 

‘*Many were the resolutions I made that long, 
long day to cure myself of my inveterate dilatory 
habits, and for a time I partially succeeded; but 


prayer to give me grace and strength to carry 
into effect my resolves, and therefore I failed. 
**T was placed by my father with a worthy cler- 


'gyman who resided about fifty miles from town, 


where with five other lads of my own age, I en- 
joyed the advantages of education, and the sweets 
of domestic comfort. How much more should I 


to rise in the east; as the ball moves round, the| have profited by the instructions I there received, 


| had it not been for my inattention to punctuality; 
and when it goes out of sight it will be seen in an| but I will not speak of the reprimands I called 


I will turn to ° 


forth, nor of my neglected studies, 
circumstances of deeper moment. One evening 
while passing a cottage whose sick inmate -my es- 
teemed preceptor often visited, a little girl ran out 
and asked me to request him to call on her mother 
as soon as possible, as she wished to see him once 
more before she died. 
wards home, but instead of proceeding directly 


I promised, and turned to- . 


thither, as I should have done, I stept in on my .« 


road to look at a rabbit which I was going to pur : 


chase. This was kept at the village post office— 


J there found a letter from my father—hastened - 


home to peruse it, and thought no more of the 
dying cottager till early the next morning. As 


a few minutes to hasten to the chamber of Mr. E. 
and tell him the particulars; and in half an hour 
he was on his way to the widow’s residence—but 
he was too Jate—she had expired! 

** At the end of the field in which we were al- 
lowed to play, was’ a small but deep pond, round 


the enclosure and made themselves a passage. I 
was charged to go early the next morning to the 
village carpenter, to order him to repair the dam- 
age; this I engaged to do, but when the morning 
came, I procrastinated and delayed till it was time 


said nothing about it, determining to go immedi- 
while, my tutor’s youngest child, a sweet little 


dential assistance afforded by our neighbor’s New- 
foundland dog, I should have had to reproach my- 





self with litthe Emma’s death. 


soon as I did remember it, it was but the work of : 


which railings were thickly placed. Some oxen © 
from a neighboring field, had one evening broken . 


for study; ashamed to confess my delinquency, I - 
ately—my books were laid aside—in the mean- . 


girl of four years of age, had wandered to the side : 
of the pond—had fallen in, and but for the provi- © 
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Youth’s Companion. 





‘This was but a few months before I returned 
to town; having finished ny education, and as my 
inclinations were directed to the sea, my friends 
would not oppose my wishes. By means of my 
uncle, a post captain in the navy, I had the promise 
of sailing with him as midshipman, but was re- 
quested to call on Admiral B at an hour ap- 
pointed. I was as usual too late; another was 





appointed in my stead; my uncle sailed without | 





language to excite fear in their.minds, and not being 
conscious of any previous effect produced by prayer, 
was unacquainted with the cause of their weeping 
She called the youngest of the three to her side; 
and she inquired why he wept thus bitterly. She 
inquired again, ‘‘ What makes my little son weep 
sor” *‘* Mother,” he replied, while he continued 


to weep, ‘‘ I have been disobedient to-day; I went 
into Mr. L 





me, and [ had to wait several months before an-! mission, and was in company with a boy who used 
other vessel was fitted out; even then I left England | bad words.’’ And he could not be pacified until 


with a strange captain, and with not one person 
on board that I could call my friend. However I 
was soon reconciled to my situation, and as I was 
enthusiastically fond of a sailor’s life, 1 made it 
my study to excel in my profession. 

‘¢ Even there the same habit followed me, and 
retarded my preferment. Once I was left on an 
uninhabited island—having wandered from my 
messmates when on an excursion into the interior 
for water, and neglected to return in time, and 
had not the ship been detained by stress of weather, 
instead of addressing my young friends here, I 
might have been wandering like another Crusoe, 
on that delightful but deserted isle. 

‘«T need not repeat the details of my numerous 
voyages, my shipwreck, nor the wound which dis- 
abled me for active service. I was graciously di- 
rected by a superintending Providence to this se- 
questered spot where I first heard the glad sound 
of Mercy, and where the Dayspring from on high 
first dawned on my benighted spirit, and taught 
me my need of that Saviour who died, the just for 
the unjust, to bring sinners to himself. It was 
then that I discovered my own weakness and where 
to apply for strength, but still notwithstanding the 
influence which divine grace has, I trust had on 
my heart, I have often to lament this early acquir- 
ed habit. Opportunities of retirement and devo- 
tion lost, the public ordinances of religion neglect- 
ed, or my fellow worshippers disturbed, and my 
own mind unhinged by late attendance, these and 
many other evil consequences often lead me to 
cry, ‘Hold up my goings in thy paths, that my 
footsteps slip not.’ ”’ 

Edward closed the book in silence, but with an 
expression of deep thoughtfulness on his counte- 
nance; and from that day strove more and more 
to beware of Procrastination, and to remember the 
maxim suggested by his father, ‘‘ Leave not till 
to-morrow, what can be done to-day.” ——-N. O. 





PARENTAL. 


Effect of Prayer on the Minds of Children. 


Not long since, a pious mother of my acquaint- 
ance, who is in the habit of singing and praying 
with her children, called her three little sons 
around the domestic altar. After singing a hymn 
suited to the occasion, she bowed the knee before 
the Lord. She felt deeply impressed with a sense 
ofthe divine presence, and an unusual degree of 
solemnity filled her soul; while her fervent desires, 
mingled with grateful thanksgivings, ascended to 
a throne of grace. While supplicating the bles- 
sings of God to rest upon herself and friends, she 
remembered that she was’ a mother—she prayed for 
her darling sons. 

After recounting over the goodness of God to- 
wards them, through the past day, in sparing their 
lives, preserving them in health, bestowing upon 
them food and clothing, and all things necessary 
for their comfort, she besought the Lord in the 
mést tender and importunate manner to pardon 
them if they had sinned by disobedience through 
the day: adding, in language suited to their years, 
that if they had, while absent from her, sinned 
against the Lord by disobeying any of her reason- 
able commands, the Lord knew i, for, although 
hidden from her view, his cye had been upon 
them. 

The prayer was ended—the mother rose from 
her knees—at that moment the youngest son, aged 
about seven years, began to weep immoderatel y— 


the children all wept. The mother having used no 





frequently assured by his mother, that if he re- 
pented of his faults the Lord would pardon him. 
The second son then, with tears in his eyes, re- 
marked to his mother, that when absent from her, 
he remembered her instructions, and he intended 
to be an obedient good boy. The oldest, also 
weeping, confessed: that he had disobeyed and 
offended his mother, was sorry for it, and wished 
to be a better boy. There seemed to be a reality 
in their penitence—their hearts were affected, and 
their confessions were uncalled for. Now may I 
be allowed to inquire, What produced this effect? 
what caused these children to confess faults, which, 


‘| till then, were entirely unknown to the mother? 


Was it the simple language of the mother’s prayer? 
or was it not a consciousness in them that they 
had done wrong, while the eye of the heart-search- 
ing Jehovah had been reading the thoughts and 
intentions of their hearts? Ye Christian mothers! 
who have precious souls committed to your care, 
be encouraged by the narration of these simple 
facts, to GO AND DO LIKEWISE. Chr. Intel. 





BENEVOLENCE. 


Written for the Youth’s Conipanion. 
Recollections of the Sandwich Islands.—No. 4. 

Saint Paul mentions as one of the traits of hea- 
then character, a destitution of natural affection; 
(Romans 1: 31.) a trait which belongs universally 
to every uncivilized people on the earth. This is 
the most palpably apparent in the indifference of 
parents toward their children, and the indifference 
of children toward their parents, and a want of 
affection on the part of both toward each other. 

Strange and shocking as it may seem, great 
multitudes of children were formerly destroyed at 
the Sandwich Islands, by those who should have 
been most ready and earnest to protect and pre- 
serve them, Ifthe parents, as was often the case, 
regarded as a burthen their infant offspring, and 
no friend or neighbor stood ready to adopt and 
furnish it a support, and especially if it were feeble 
or sickly, and required extra attention for its com- 
fort and subsistence, the innocent and unconscious 
little sufferer was usually doomed to certain and 
speedy death. It was either left to perish in some 
lonely and destitute place, or was strangled or 
otherwise murdered outright. 

Such cruel and horrid acts have ceased, since 
Christianity has begun to exert its influence, and 
the guilty parents have now to reflect on their for- 
mer crimes, and many lament with tears, the com- 
forts of which they have deprived their declining 
years, by destroying .those who might otherwise 
have been their support and solace. 

Even at the present time, when so much light 
and knowledge have dawned upon the land, and 
the people have been so long instructed in their 
duty, they are culpably and even criminally defi- 
cient in the care they take of their children: In 
sickness they are often permitted to suffer, and 
not unfrequently to die, for want of kind and care- 
ful attention. We have been awoke at night by 
the loud and protracted cries of a helpless infant, 
and, on seeking the cause, have found it suffering 
with hunger, destitute of covering, benumbed with 
cold, and exhausted by crying, while the parents 
were either wrapped in sleep, or too indifferent to 
its wants, or too indolent to move from their pos- 
ture, would have permitted the night to pass away, 
without affording it any relief, but for our timely 
interference. I have seen too a young child al- 











most blind with ophthalmia, the eyes red with in- 


’s house without asking your per-| = 


aoe 


flamation, the lids greatly swollen and glued to- 
gether by the secreted matter, and the whole body 
affected with restlessness and a burning fever: 
and the parents were too indifferent to its suffer. 
ings, to go to a physician for medicine. 
A. Cuarin, 
OBITUARY. 














Written for the Youth's Companion, 


HER FRIENDS COULD NOT SAVE HER, 


Maria was one of the most accomplished young 
ladies with whom I was acquainted. She was a 
fine singer—could play the Piano skillfully—paint 
elegantly—and was perfected in all those things 
which are required in a finished education for 
fashionable life. So far as I could ever discover, 
she was of a mild, and lovely disposition—kind 
and attentive to friends—and courteous to stran- 
gers. She was modest and unassuming, had a 
blooming countenance, and sparkling eyes. Her 
whole appearance and demeanor was such as to 
command respect and esteem. Her friends loved 
her, and strangers admired. In human estimation, 
she was all that her friends could wish her to be. 
The last time that I saw her she was in perfect 
health, and in the bloom of youth, being about 
eighteen or nineteen years of age. As the hour 
passed away, she sat at the instrument with her 
sister; and as they played, they mingled their 
sweet voices with the melting tones of the Piano, 
in enchanting sounds of music. I could have 
stayed and listened for hours. I felt that 

‘* Music hath charms,” 

and I thought that those who could often be enter- 
tained thus, were privileged indeed. 

But the scene must be changed. The next time 
I passed that way, I called as 1 had been accustom- 
ed to years before, and her friends welcomed me 
again. ‘They were cheerful, but there was an ex- 
pression of melancholy on‘the mother’s counte- 
nance, and a sadness in the appearance of her sis- 
ters, and other friends, which seemed to say that 
two long years had not healed the wounds which 
Maria’s sudden death had caused. I saw her 
paintings, embroidery, music, &c. but she was not 
there. I went out to see her tomb, but the weather 
was cold, the ground was covered with snow, all 
was dreary and gloomy. As I returned to the 
house, it seemed still to bea ‘‘ house of mourning.” 
It appeared lonely and sad. 

Alas! the lovely Maria was no more. She had 
gone to the land of silence—to the house appoint- 
ed for all the living. Nor was this all:—although 
young and fair, amiable and accomplished, there 
is too much reason to fear that she lacked the 
‘one thing needful.” Although she was happy 
in this world’s estimation, yet death came and took 
her away. Yes, she was taken away from all her 
earthly enjoyments, and her friends, much as they 
loved her, could not save her. She died suddenly 
of a fever. But where, oh where is her immortal 
soul!! Piterim. 





THE NURSERY. © 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
WORK WELL DONE, 

‘*Father, Charles told me the other day that 
the Mole dug himself a house under ground, and 
lived there all the time—I should think the dirt 
would put his eyes out, while he is grubbing his 
way in; should’nt you?” 

Yes, my son, if I did’nt know that the same 
God who counts the hairs of our heads, and no- 
tices the fall of a sparrow, had caused the eye of 
this creature to be sunk so deep in its head, that 
it is impossible for it to receive any injury from its 
rugged situation. In order that it may have no 
reason to complain of its dark abode, it requires 
but a very scanty portion of light to enable it to 
see what it is about. 

You will have more and more reason to admire 





the goodness of God, as you advance ‘in life and 
notice ahiects pravn? om i : 


7. Wie OL ee Druluer has such an avuor- 
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Yoath’s Companion, 
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rence, she is made to live upon plunder and sup- 
ports herself by ensnaring the poor fly., To pre- 
rare her for this occupation, she possesses a bag 
of glutinous moisture. From this she spins a 
clammy thread and weaves it into a net. She is 
very expert at her trade, and always takes care to 
spread it in the best places. She knows very well, 
that if she were to remain in sight, the fly would 
keep at a respectful distance, so she retires, not 
so far but that she can be on the watch, and ready 
to spring as soon as he is fairly caught in the 
snare. Another thing that is remarkable, as soon 
as winter chills the air, and the insects no longer 
ramble about, she discontinues her work, and 
abandons her stand. 

There are the Bees, who unlike the spider, earn 
for themselves an honest living. God has given 
them all necessary implements, both for construct- 
ing their combs, and making their honey. They 
are each provided with a portable vessel to bring 
home their sweets, and have the most commodious 
storehouses in which to deposit their delicious 
wares. Though they all belong to the Peace So- 
ciety, they know how to use the sword, when it is 
necessary to guard what they have so industriously 
obtained. They understand enongh of Botany to 
enable them to tell which are the best plants, and 
the most proper for their business, and always lay 
in a stock of treasure to supply them till the blos- 
soms open afresh, and mild summer comes again. 

Did you ever notice, Henry, how kindly God 
has suited the clothing of different creatures to 
their several natures? Man has thoughts to con- 
trive, and hands to make suitable clothing for his 
own use. God made him naked, and left him to 
clothe himself, and adapt the warmth and lightness 
of his covering to the temperature of his habita- 
tion. But notice the brute creation. Their cloth- 
ing of its own accord changes with their necessi- 
ties, and the temperature in which they live. On 
the approach of winter, the fur of the hare thick- 
ens, and the hair of the dog passes into wool, when 

- he takes up his abode in the cold temperature of 
the polar regions. As hair and wool are suited to 
quadrupeds, so are feathers to the little birds. 
How light, and smooth, and warm, and beautiful 
is their dress, and how well adapted to the life 
they are to lead. If you never had seen it, could 
you imagine any thing so perfect and beautiful? 
The more you think of it, the more you will be 
convinced of the kindness and benevolence of our 
Father in heaven, my dear son. 

I could mention a thousand more instances, but 
Ihave already said enough to show you that He 
does not despise the meanest or most insignificant 
creature he has made; but provides constantly 
and kindly for all its little wants. If He has done 

| 80much for them, He has done much more for us, 

_ and are we not laid under great obligations to love 
and serve him? Isa. 





WiHio Is IT? 


I know children are very fond of histories, and 

£0 [ will tell them about a little boy with whom I 

» M acquainted; but, as he,.may perhaps see this, 

do not choose to give his real name, and shall 

therefore call him Edward, hoping however that 

he will be able to discover his own character, and 
perceive its defects. 

This little boy is nearly ten years of age, bless- 
ed with pious parents, and a kind sister, who at- 
tends to his education. He possesses an abundant 
share of religious advantages, and has been regu- 
larly accustomed to attend upon a faithful minis- 
ter; but, I am sorry to say, he often wishes to 
stay athome. I fear that he often neglects private 
Prayer, or engages in it in a careless manner, and 
therefore you will not be surprised at what I am going 
‘otell you. If Edward does any thing improper, 
and is desired by his mother not to do it, she has 

to speak several times before he chooses to ohey. 
Ifhe is told to do any thing in the least contrary 
to his own inclination, he will either refuse to do 
It, or grumble in a most disagreeable manner; 
but, if his own requests are not immediately grant- 





ed, he will keep teasing, or else pout and fret, 
and not unfrequently get quite in a passion. And 
I am very sorry to say, he often speaks in a dis- 
respectful manner to his kind mother, though he 
will declare how very much he loves her; which 
would be more readily believed if he tried to 
please, instead of distressing her. 

Edward is not only disobedient and impatient, 
but exceedingly self-willed. He likes his own 
way best, and is often heard to say, ‘‘ I will have 
it;” or, ‘‘I will go.’’ He has, too, a sad habit of 
contradicting everybody, and making assertions 
in the most positive manner, which is not at all 
becoming in young people. Very frequently he 
displays that evil feeling, alas! so common—I mean 
selfishness; preferring our own gratification before 
another’s, or sometimes at the expense of another 
person’s comfort. 

Now, as a person may have a dirty face without 
being aware of it till he sees it in a looking-glass, 
so may a child be told of his faults, and not see 
how hateful they appear. I have therefore cho- 
sen this method of displaying them, that they may 
be more readily seen, and do good, if read with 
care and prayer for the Holy Spirit’s influences, 
without which we cannot discover our true char- 
acters, 

When Edward has read this, and his conscience 
tells him it is a description of his own conduct, I 
hope he will not throw it aside, and, in his usual 
manner, say, ‘‘ Ah! well, I don't care;” but I 
would advise him to read it again with attention; 
go into his own little room, then kneel down, and 
beg of God to convince him of his sinfulness, and 
change his heart. 

Perhaps, amongst our readers, there may be 
more than one lirtle boy or girl to whom some 
part of this paper may apply. Let each one ask 
himself, or herself, ‘‘ Is this my character? Am 
I undutiful to my kind parents? Do I show these 
tempers and dispositions which are so unamiable?”’ 
If you have reason to think this is the case, dear 
children, go and ask God to forgive you, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake; for you have offended him by such 
conduct. [ Youth’s Friend. 








From the Religious Magazine. 
RUDENESS REPROVED. 

The thunders roared, the lightnings flashed, the 
winds whistled, darkness reigned around, all was 
gloom, save within the peaceful cottece of the 
farmer of West Moreland. 


Forgetting the contending of the ele: eats with 
out, the father with four lovely childre:) gathered 
around a cheerful fire which blazed upcn tie 


hearth. ‘Father, won’t you tell us a story?” said 
a sparkling black-eyed boy, about four yeers old, 
as he climbed upon his father’s knee. 

‘* George, you shall not sit on father’s knee.” 
said a peevish, petted little Miss, about 12 years 
of age, at the same time giving an vokiod push, 
which soon placed her little brother on the floor; 
then seating herself on her father’s knee, said 
‘*now father, won’t you tell the story.”’ fT! 
ther sat musing awhile, as if in deep | 
Miss Julia soon became impatient, and sa: 


yet, upon acquaintance, no judicious. mother woul 
have chosen her as a companion for her daughters 

because she was deficient in that refinement and 
politeness which might be expected from a young 
lady of her advantage.” 

‘* Father, won’t you tell us what she did that 
was impolite,” said little William, ‘‘ that we may 
avoid doing the same things.” 

**Oh! hush, William,” said Miss Julia, in as 
impatient tone, ‘‘ and let father tell the story; how 
rude you are!” 

The father then proceeded. 
manifested by an abrupt answer to a polite ques- 
tion, sometimes by laughing at the mistakes of 
others, or by neglecting to apologize when shé 
had accidentally injured another, sometimes by 
being fretful and unkind to her little brothers and 
sisters, or by not treating her teachers with due 
respect, or by showing indifference to strangers: 
You know true politeness is ‘‘ kind feelings kind? 
A truly polite person holds the fee 
ings of others too sacred to wound or irritate them 
unnecessarily; and if some accident should oceut 
calculated to excite unpleasant emotions, they wil 
give it such a gloss, and pass it over with so much 
ease and kindness, that those unpleasant emotions 
will be almost entirely removed. 

“* Now, my dear children, do you know any on@ 
who would answer this description?” 
father!”’ exclaimed Julia. 
is always exchanging looks with her friends in 
school, and you know mother says that is extremely 


‘« Tt was sometimes’ 


““Oh! yes, 
‘“That Miss Edwards 


‘‘Yes, my dear, replied the father, that was 
very trying to all present. 
say if you should see a little Miss force her little 
brother to leave his seat, that she might take it 


And what would yow 


At this question the whole aspect of Miss Julia’ 
countenance underwent a complete change. 
design of her judicious father’s story rushed upow 
her mind with peculiar force. 
tended to correct a fault which her gentle mother 
had endeavored in vain to eradicate. 
remembered the unkind push, the harsh reproof, - 
the impatient answer, which, but a few moments 
before, she had given her little brother, 
the hues of the rose were never deeper on her 
cheeks than at this moment. 
Miss Julia more subdued, than when she remem- 
bered how ready she had been to condemn others 
for what she had been guilty of in a much greater 
She struggled, in vain, to suppress her 
agitated feelings, till finally, bursting into tears, 
and throwing her arms around her father’s neck, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Father, you have taught me a lesson, 
I never, never shall forget!” 


She saw it was m- 


She then 


Methinks 


Never was the pert 


-degree. 


Caro.ine. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 
So mea ne enn een 
ant, or Gigantic Heron, 
The Adjutant is a bird of the Stork kind. 
,|a native of the warm parts of India and Africa, 
It arrives in Bengal at the beginning of the warm 
season. When standing erect it is five fect high, 
and its wings when extended are nearly fifteen 


The Bengal Adjut 








ther, why don’t you commence, ;:f #:. of| feet from tip to tip. The feathers on the upper 
waiting.” Her father, as if awaking fron) « 2-| part of the body are stiff and hard, of an ash gray, 
rie, in which he had apparently beer s«) rich) ¢a-| or slate blue color; on the under parts the color 
gaged as not to be conscious of what was ;ssing|is white, and the plumage long. The head and 
without, began thus: ‘‘I once knew a fxnily of|meck are destitute of feathers, but are covered 
four lovely children; their father was « » +» of|with a hard red skin, sprinkled with’ hairs. The 
great respectability and talents; their ‘ot! r, a} bill is very large and thick at the base, and caw 
lady of refined manners and culiiva i -te,|be opened to an uncommon width. From the 
Owing to some misfortunes, their faticr w »s ol ig-|midst of the neck hangs a long tapering bag 
ed to remove from the great metropolis‘ 1 re-|or pouch covered with down, which looks very 
tired, but rural country-seat. much like a large sausage, As the bird cannot 
‘* Every day, these little boys an’ ci!'s might| swim, it is supposed that the pouch, being distend- 
be seen tripping off to scheol, with tir b...«- on} ed with air, helps to support it in the watei, where 
their arms, sometimes running frow one <iic offit often goes in search of prey. toy the 
the path to the other, to gather the ©)/¢ \) let,\pouch assists it also in its lofty flights in the aly, = 
and sometimes walking hand in haw‘. /*\\t even|The Adjutant is a most voracious flesh eafer, an® 
among this small number, there wa? on io mar|in this respect is a great benefactor in the hof cli- 
the happiness of the rest. And thoigh (it one| mate of India, by removing animal matters, thad 


had the hues of the rose and the lily »iet:ded »pon| would otherwise taint the air, and breed diseases, 
her cheeks, and though she fascinated thc * nger, and in preventing the increase of troublesome ver- 
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min and reptiles. In fact, they are the scavengers 
of Calcutta. The Hindoos view them with great 
veneration, believing that the souls of their Brah- 
mins after death pass into these birds. ‘The Ad- 
jutants are not afraid of the natives, but keep at a 
respectful distance from an European. In Cal- 
cutta they chiefly frequent the parts of the city 
inhabited by Europeans, where they are sure of 
getting many a hearty meal, from the offal thrown 
to them by the native cooks. ‘The natives them- 
selves live on a vegetable diet, and of course have 
nothing to tempt them to their part of the city. 
The Adjutant feeds on all kinds of animal food, 
dead or living, small quadrupeds, fowls, vermin, 
sakes, lizards, frogs, and is on this account called 
the butcher bird. ‘They swallow everything whole. 
In the craw of one was found a tortoise ten inches 
long, and a large black cat. A gentleman had a 
beautiful milk-white kitten, of the Persian breed, 
which was a great pet with his children. One day 
it came in the way of one of these birds, and in a 
moment was deposited in his craw, to the great 
sorrow of the children. Yet it is as cowardly as 
it is voracious; for it is afraid to attack a brood of 
chickens while the hen is guarding them, and a 
child may put it to flight with a switch, although 
it opens its beak in a threatening manner, and 
makes a loud hoarse noise, something like the 
vowling of a bear, Quarrels often occur among 
em gluttonous birds for the bones or other offal 
thrown to them. ‘The noise they make on these 
occasions is a signal for the numerous crows and 
kites, which are always hovering around, and 
sometimes one of them, pouncing down, carries 
off the prize from the disappointed combatants. 
Sometimes a flock of crows besct one of these 
enormous birds, and tcase and worry him, until at 
last losing all patience, he makes a sudden spring, 
snaps up one of his tormentors, and swallows him, 
upon, which the rest set up a tremendous cawing, 
and retire in disorder. Europeans take pleasure 
in playing tricks on the voracity of the Adjutant. 
Sometimes a large bone is tied by a string about 
three feet long, to the other end of which is tied a 
prick bat or a stone. ‘The bone is then thrown to 
the bird, and is immediately swallowed, while the 
stone dangles from its beak. After trying for 
gome time to shake it off, the Adjutant gives it a 
sudden jerk and swallows it too. In a little time 
the string is dissolved in its stomach, and then the 
stone is thrown up from its mouth. A gentleman 
had one of these birds tamed. At meal time it 
regularly stati ned itself behind its master’s chair, 
gometimes be.ore the guests arrived, and if the 
servants did not watch it and drive it away with 
sticks, it would seize a fowl or any thing else 
ithin its reach, and swallow it in an instant. 
vinnie it would be perching on the high trees, 
wo or three miles from home, but it never failed 
> scent the dinner as it was carried across the 
yard, and to arrive in time to take its post. Un- 
derneath the tail of the Adjutant grow the beauti- 
ful feathers called marabou!, (pronounced mara- 
bo0,) which are much worn in bonnets in this 
country and in England. [ Youth’s Friend. 
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have desired an interest in the prayers of Christians. 
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INDUSTRY AND BENEVOLENCE, 
[From our Correspondent in Essex County, Ms.) 
Mr. Wixu1s,—¥our editorial article, in the Youth’s 
Companion of June 2.1, was read in a circle of little 
girls, who meet with me every Saturday afternoon, 
- to work for heathen children. At present, the little 


Misses are diligently engaged in preparing a box of 


bonnets and aprons'for a school of Choctaav girls, 
taught by Miss Louisa Williams. In a letter recently 
received from her by a lady in this place, she states 
that her school consists of females, from thirty to 


forty in number, and from five to eighteen years of 


aze. They are much engaged in‘their studies, many 


a good work among them. 
seem to be seeking the salvation of their souls, and 


Every Thursday noon, they hold a little prayer meet- 


does not leap for joy, to hear that these poor little 
red children, who have been driven far away into the 
wilderness, and who have but just begun to learn 
about Jesus, are now seeking salvation! 


and winter without ever wearing a bonnet. 
tle girls who meet with me, think it a great privilege 
to prepare these articles fur them, and hope 


More than this, Miss W. hopes the Lord has begun 


Quite a number of them 
t 


ng in their school room. Where is the heart that 


t 
t 
t 


Miss W. remarks that they come to school summer 
The lit- 


soon to 
have a box ready.” ‘ 
On reading the extract from Mrs. Temple’s letter, 
in connexion with your remarks, some of them seem 
unxious to do something for the schools in Smyrna 
likewise; and as they are much in the habit of manu- 
facturing those fancy articles mentioned in Mrs. T’s 
letter, I think they will soon have a box ready. 

It is not difficult to interest children in these works 
It is delightful to see them thus en- 
gaged, and certainly has a bearing on the future pros- 
perity and glory of the church. Why then are not 
Juvenile Missionary Societies found in all our towns 
and villages? 

O that the youthful sisters in our churches, imbibing 
the self-denying spirit of their Lord, would collect the 
children around them together; and train them up in 
habits of benevolence. Can it not be done? Shall 
it not be done? N. W. B. 


of benevolence. 








VARIETY. 





The Pulse. 
Will the wise physician judge of thy health by thy 
feelings? Hast thou not felt well and vigorous and 
in buoyant spirits, and he hath explored thy pulse, 
and found that a fever was in‘thy veins, and health 
was far fromthee? Again, have not thy spirits sunk, 
and life seemed failing within thee, and he hath told 
thee that thy pulse was steady, and health was return- 
ing to thee? 
Even thus, O Christian, judge not of thy spiritual 
state by thine inward feelings. "Thou hast found thy- 
self full of pleasurable sensations, and thine heart at 
ease; but thy comfort was drawn from the creature, 
and thine ease was carnal security; thy state was bad; 
for the beat of thy heart was weak towards God. 
Again, thou hast been cast down, and the recollection 
of thy sins and the consciousness of thy corruptions 
have even overwhelmed thee. But how did thine 
heart beat? ‘Thy desires were Godward, thine affec- 
tions heavenward; humility was deep; repentance 
real; and spiritual life was strong within thee. 
[ Emblems. 





*& Little Girl and a Sheep Skin.,. 


In a country village in New York there lived a Iit- 
tle girl, who was engaged in putting together bits of 
calico for a mission bed quilt. Her stock of calico 
being exhausted, she went to her mother, and asked 
for a sixpence to purchase more calico with. Her 
mother told her she had none, but said there was a 
sheep skin, from which the wool had been taken, and 
if she was willing to take it to the Tanner’s and sell 
it, she should have the money. Her mother did not 
suppose that she would carry it; but the little girl 
did not hesitate to do it, for she loved to work for the 
Missionaries, and for the poor heathen: [Com. 





The Woodcutter’s Wife. 

‘Some years ago,” says a foreign journal, “ the 
captain of a large corsair carried off the wife of a 
poor woodeutter, residing in the neighborhood of 
Messina. After detaining her for several months on 
hoard his vessel, he landed her on an island in the 
South sea, wholly regardless of what might befall her. 
It htppenec& that the woman was presented to-the 
savage monarch of the island, who became enamored 
of her. Hfe made her his wife, placed her on the 
throne, and at his death left her sole sovereign of his 
dominions. By a European vessel which recently 
touched at. the island, the poor woodcutter has receiv- 























of them have learned to read and write; some of them 


will hegin to study English Grammar and Geography, 


8 soon as suitable books caw be obtained. 
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such vast value, that he will be one of the wealthiest 


her young to attempt their first flight. 


eth abroad her w 
her wings: so the Lord alone did lead him.” Deut. 


ed intelligence of his wife. She sent hin presents of 


Flight of the Eagle and her Young. 
; In the book ef Deuteronomy we have a very beau- 
iful allusion to: the eagle, and her method of exciting 


* As an eagle 
tirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, spread. 
ings, taketh them, beareth them on 


xxxii- 11,12. The Hebrew ag ed is speaking of 


heir leaving their nest. 


i } ; Sir H. Davy had an oppor- 
unity of witnessin 


. g the proceedings of an eagle, after 
hey had leftit. He thus describes them:— 
“ence saw a very interesting sight, above one of 


the crags of Ben Nevis, as I was going on the 20th of 
August, in the pursuit of black game. Two parent 
eagles were teaching their offspring—two youn 

birds,—the manceuvres of flight. They began by 
rising from the top of the mountain, in t 
sun; It was about mid-day, and bright for this climate 
They at first made small circles, and the young birds 
imitated them: they paused on their wings, 
till they had made their first flight, and the 
second and larger sweep, always rising towards the 
sun, and enlarging their circle of flight, 30 as to make 
a gradually-extending spiral. The young ones stil} 
slowly followed, apparently flying better as they 
mounted; and they continued this sublime kind of ex. 
ercise, always rising, till they became mere 
the air, and the young ones were lost, and a 
their parents, to our aching sight.” [ Fouth’s Friend. 
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How to think about Ged. 

*O Ma,” said Charlotte Hamilton, “do try to 
learn little sister how to love God, while she is young. 
You can make her think about God, before she is ol! 
enough to love him. Take her out and show her the 
things which are growing, and tell her, that noboily 
can make them grow, but God; and she will learn to 
think about God, in this way.” —S. $. Treasury. 





Examples of Self-Denial. 


Pavuiinvs, Bisuor or Noza.—This good man, hav- 
ing spent his whole estate in redeemi ig Christian 
captives, at last offered his own person to redeem 
the son of a poor widow; but the barbarians were so 
moved with his benevolence, that they sent him back, 
and released several captives to accompany him. 


Arcupeacon E.verrton.—Some one was express- 
ing surprise to Eveillon, canon and archdeacon of 
Angers, that none of his rooms were carpeted. 
‘*When I enter my house in the winter time,” was 
his answer, ‘the floors do not tell me that they are 
cold, but the poor who are trembling at my gate tell 
me they want clothes.” 





Maxta.—Go slowly to the entertainments of thy 
friends, but quickly to their misfortunes. 
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Contributions for the Little Greek Paper. 


Invenile Heshhon Society, Keene, N. H. $5 50 

Fitchburg—J. R. B 25—D. B. 25—P. G. B. 12—S. W, 12— 

1. D. 25—M. FE. B 18—M. & J. F. 12—F. B. 12—G. B. 8 

F. A. H. 5—J. P. 50—by hand of a Subscriber, 2 

Elizabeth Bo Porter, Monson, $0 
Surah BR. Stickney, Culnis, Me. 50 
Amory 0. and Eliza D. Babeoek. Sherburne, 140 
Amonnt acknowledged March 18, 31336, $430 (6 
$410 56 


Calais, May 5, 1836. 
Mr. Willis.—T have » deep interest in the little paper pabfished 
by Mr. Brewer, for the Greek youth, ever since the first potice of 
it in my Youth's Companion. Tteel it a privilege to contribue 
this time to ossixt him in sestaining it. T now semi von 50 cls. 
1 bope every effort to entighten them will be blessed, till they e- 
jov ull the advantages with which we children in Ameren are fa 




















voredd. Yonrs respectfulby, Saran B. STickney. 
POETRY. 
_ From the New York Evangelist. 
STANZAS, 
Written for a litile girl who was afraid to be left alone in 
the dark. 


Good night, my dear mother, dear mother, good night, 
You may take out the candle, and shut the door tight, 
For your dear little Mary will not be afraid, 
Though left quite alone in her own quiet bed. 
What! afraid, my dear mother—afraid, when I know 
That God watches on high, while you watch below, 
And though the thick darkness all around me is spre, 
I know that from him I can never be hid. 


And you say, my dear mother, whenever I pray, 

Although He’s in heaven he will hear what I say; 

And so if I should:have some foolish fears rise, 

I will pray in my heart when I shut up my eyes. 

Then, good night, my dear mother—dear mother 
good night, 

Please take out the candle, and shut the door tight, 

For your dear little daughter will not be afraid, 








| private individuals in Sicily, until it shall please her 
‘ majesty, his august spouse, to invite him to her court. 


When left quite alone in her own little bed. 
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